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Reemployment Act rests on four core principles: (l) universal access 
and program consolidation; (2) customer focus, giving workers a range 
of options and letting them choose the services they need t.o get. the 
next job; (3) market-driven retraining; and (4) accountab i l i ty . The 
Reemployment Act includes five titles. Title 1 establishes a 
comprehensive program for dislocated workers, regardless cf the cause 
of dislocation. Title II establishes a program of income support for 
permanently dislocated workers while they are pursuing courses of 
retraining. Title III establishes a national program of grants and 
waivers to encourage and enable states to develop networks of 
one-stop career centers; Title IV establishes a national labor market 
information system to provide universal access to information about 
where the jobs are and the skills that the jobs require. Title V 
gives the Secretary of Labor authority to waive federil laws to 
empower states and localities to streamline job training programs for 
disadvantaged persons. Witnesses at the second hearing included the 
following: laid-off workers who testified about the neec for 
retraining; officials of several job training programs wno suggested 
what works in job retraining; and city officials, job training 
managers, and laid-off workers who testified about how tho WARN Act 
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Chairman Kennedy, Senator Kassebaum, and distinguished 
Members of the Committee: 

I am proud to have the opportunity today to put before you 

j 

President Clinton's proposed Reemployment Act of 1994, and to 
explain the role of this Act in equipping all Americans to 
prosper in the new economy. 

In many ways, the economic picture is clearly improving. 
Production has surged in recent quarters. Two million jobs have 
been created in the past thirteen months— 1. 9 ; million in the 
private sector. Accompanying this job growth has been a 
significant decline in unemployment • And thanks to the 
discipline and determination of you in Congress, as well as 
President Clinton's commitment .to fiscal responsibility, we have 
finally begun to regain control of our financial destiny. Next 
year's deficit has been reduced by forty percent, and future 
deficits have been firmly set on a downward path. 

But recovery is not enough. Budgetary discipline, 
macroeconomic improvement, production increases, and job growth 
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are all critical elements of national prosperity. But without a 
workforce strategy explicitly geared to preparing all Americans 
for productive, rewarding work, we risk leaving some of our 
fellow citizens behind as the economy moves ahead. And this we 
cannot, and need not, accept. 

Long-term Joblessness and the Skills Gap 

The welcome decline in overall joblessness masks a 
continuing problem of long-term unemployment. Respite the 
recovery, in 1993 the average duration of unemployment nearly 
equalled its postwar peak. Only fourteen percent of the workers 
who lost their jobs in the most recent recession expected to be 
called back. The rest recognized that their old job was gone for 
good — the highest percentage of permanent jot loss ever recorded. 

Permanent job loss and long-term unemployment — especially 
against a backdrop of recovery — are symptoms of structural change 
in the economy. The main thrust of this structural change 
involves the increasing importance of skills, a shift in favor of 
workers with high-level skills and against those without them. 
More than ever, what you earn depends on what you learn. If you 
have the skills that come with a college degree, an associate 
degree, an apprenticeship certificate, training provided by an 
employer, or other education beyond high school, your odds for 
finding a job paying a middle-class wage are good. 
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Meanwhile, unskilled workers, or those whose skills have 
become obsolete, find their options shrinking as the old economy 
of stable mass production and unchallenged American economic 
preeminence disappears. The days when a worker could walk to the 
factory gates right out of high school and claim a lifetime 
middle-class job are fading into history* For both men and 
women, and at every level of educational attainment — college 
degree, some college, high school graduate, high school dropout — 
the earnings gap between the skilled and the unskilled is 
widening. A typical college graduate, for exaitjple, earns seventy 
percent more than a worker with similar demographic character- 
istics, but who only has a high-school diploma. Comparable 
trends apply for the risk of unemployment, and for access to 
pensions and other benefits: Those with skills do well; those 
without them are increasingly vulnerable. 

While traditional paths to the middle class for workers 
without college degrees appear to be narrowing, new routes are 
opening — sometimes even in the same industries. For example, 
auto plants are beginning to hire again after years of layoffs. 
But rather than tapping the /Unskilled and; semiskilled workers who 
once filled entry-level jobs tending the assembly lines, the auto 
companies are turning to better educated workers. They must. 
Because the increasing sophistication of production technology 
and the flattening of the management hierarchy mean that 
production workers are required to take initiative, make 



decisions, and exercise discretion. The old distinctions between 
manager and managed are breaking down. Overall, this is a 
hopeful development for America. It offers the prospect of less 
drudgery and routine , more opportunity 'for all Americans to work 
with dignity and to develop their potential. But it also means 
that workplace skills become the ticket of entry into a wider 
range of careers, including those that used to be open to the 
unskilled. 

About a third of recent production-line workers hired at 
Ford, for example, had some training beyond higft school . -(Ninety- 
seven percent of Ford's recent hires hold high-school degrees; 
compared to only eighty percent of its overall workforce,) 
Elsewhere in Detroit, a city still plagued by staggering levels 
of long-term joblessness, nearly a thousand precision-machining 
graduates of the Machinist Training Institute have found jobs 
with local businesses. Across the country in- San Jose, 
California, where workers with obsolete skills are suffering from 
relentless waves of layoffs, the Center for Employment Training 
provides intensive skills training, coupled with basic education, 
to disadvantaged clients and/ dislocated workers. Companies like 
San Jose's Touche Manufacturing, which builds computer shells, 
hire as many of the Center's graduates as they can get, 

Iii industry after industry, managers recognize the 
importance of high-level skills. The Business Roundtable has 
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adopted as one of its guiding principles the precept that 
investment in workforce training is an urgent priority for U.S. 
competitiveness, and that America must be as "willing to invest 
in upgrading people as we are in upgrading machinery . 11 N l While 
ultimately each American has to take responsibility for his or 
her own economic destiny, we must bolster our individual efforts 
with a national response to the challenge of economic change, and 
business and government each has its role to play in forging that 
response. 

J 

Americans are used to economic challenges. 1 " Less than, a 
century ago, for example, we mastered the move from the farm to 
the factory. Today, many Americans confront the challenge of 
moving from the factory to the computer workstation. I have no 
doubt chat today's Americans are as determined and resilient as 
their predecessors four generations ago. 

What is different today, however, is the scale and speed of 
economic change. Global competition, defense downsizing, 
technological advances, and corporate restructuring are combining 
to produce new levels of anxiety about job security. In the 
first two months of this year, large companies announced plans to 
eliminate more than 140,000 jobs, to set a record-breaking pace 
of corporate downsizing. And last week, a New York Times poll 



^Workforce Training and Development for U.S. 
Competitiveness, August 1993 
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revealed that nearly four out of ten employed Americans fear that 
they might be laid off, or forced to. take a pay cut or reduced 
hours, within the next two years* No segment of American society 
is immune to job anxieties, and industrial upheavals affect top 
executives, mid-level managers, and frontline workers alike. But 
those hardest-hit by economic change, and those who stand to 
benefit .most from a more effective reemployment system, are the 
most vulnerable members of our economic community — women, 
minorities, and the unskilled. African-Americans and Hispanic 
Americans face higher-than-average risks of dislocation, and over 
one-fifth of the workers displaced from jobs in"1990 and 1991 
came from families living below the poverty line. 

Government policy and programs must recognize and reflect 
these new realities. We must not offer Americans the false hope 
of burrowing into a single job for life. Instead, we must equip 
them to find security through the skills and flexibility that 
will let them face a changing economy with confidence. 

The widening gap between the winners and losers from 
economic change is neither inevitable nor. unbridgeable. Because 
even amidst long-term unemployment and job anxiety, the new 
economy is generating a strong, steady demand for workers with 
high-level skills. And workers are not born skilled. They earn 
their skills, and they earn them through processes that policy 
can affect and improve. The Reemployment Act of 1994 reflects a 

o S 
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recognition of this fact, and a commitment to make government 
play its role, responsibly and efficiently, in equipping the 
American workforce to succeed in the skill-based modern economy. 

The Reemployment Act's Key Principles 

Our current array of unemployment programs was designed in 
an earlier time, to meet the needs of a simpler economy. The 
system must be fundamentally reshaped to meet the very different 
requirements of today's workers facing today 1 s ^challenges . It 
must be transformed from an unemployment system" to a reemployment 
system. 

The Reemployment Act of 1994 is meant to accomplish this 
transformation. Once it is fully implemented, it will serve 
about 1.3 million dislocated workers each year — the full 
population estimated to want and need reemployment services. 
(Today's dislocated worker programs reach fewer than 400 thousand 
workers.) The Act's design is based on a rigorous assessment of 
what workers need to prosper in today's changing economy, and on 
systematic study of what works for getting them into new and 
better jobs. The Reemployment Act reflects four core principles: 

1. First is universal access and program consolidation . 
The current patchwork of programs for dislocated workers is 
inefficient, confusing, and frequently unfair. The Reemployment 
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Act will immediately consolidate all major dislocated-worker 
programs into an integrated service system geared to deliver what 
workers need to get. their next job, regardless of why they lost 
their last job. Six programs, including Economic Dislocation and 
Worker Adjustment Assistance (EDWAA) ; Trade Adjustment Assistance 
(TAA) ; NAFTA Transitional Adjustment Assistance; the Defense 
Conversion Adjustment Program; the Clean Air Employment 
Transition Assistance Program; and the Defense Diversification 
Program — will be folded into a single program with iiform 
eligibility standards and streamlined delivery.; 

Instead of forcing customers to waste their time and try 
their patience going from office to office, the new system will 
require States to provide services for dislocated workers through 
career centers. It also allows States to compete for funds to 
develop a more comprehensive network of one-stop career centers 
to serve under one roof anyone who needs help' getting a first 
job, new job, or better job, and to streamline access to a wide 
range of job training and employment programs. 

The immediate move to consolidated service for dislocated 
workers will ease the frustration they suffer with the current 
system and accelerate their progress to reemployment. The 
gradual creation of universal one-stop career centers, as States 
opt into the system, will have even more profound consequences. 
It will counteract past tendencies to create wholly different 
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services and access channels for different sets of workers — often . 
segregating the disadvantaged into separate service delivery 
systems — and encourage moves toward mainstream programs serving 
all citizens. It will reinforce the incentives for streamlining 
and consolidation set up by other provisions of the Act. And it 
will offer new opportunities for innovation, experimentation, 
customer orientation, and service excellence. 

One-stop service — coupled with new authority to waive rules 
and regulations that block innovation and impede efficiency — 
creates a sturdy framework for building more and more customer- 
level 'consolidation into America's employment and training 
system* As the one-stop component of the Reemployment Act is 
implemented state by state, it will catalyze continual progress 
toward less duplication and overlap, simpler rules, leaner 
administration, lower overhead, less bureaucracy, and more 
efficiency. 

2. The second principle is customer focus , giving workers a 
range of opticms and letting them choose the services they need 
to get the next job. The system the Act establishes offers a 
rich array of alternative services, to meet the needs of a 
diverse workforce in a complex economy. Once the Act is fully 
implemented for dislocated workers in fiscal year 2000, we 
estimate that about eight percent of its resources will be 
devoted to worker counseling and assessment; about twenty percent 



to job-search assistance; about eight percent to pay for 
supportive services; about thirty-six percent for training; and 
about twenty-eight percent for income support for workers whose 
reemployment plans indicate that long-term training is needed. 

Most dislocated workers want and need only information ard 
some basic help in assessing their skills and conducting their 
job search. These services are relatively inexpensive, and have 
been shown to pay off immediately in less time spent unemployed. 
Research and pilot projects have demonstrated tfcat basic 
reemployment services are excellent workforce investments-,, for 
the worker, for employers, and for the taxpayer. These basic 
reemployment services help dislocated workers do what they want 
to do — get back to work. The Reemployment Act will ensure that 
these services are delivered early, when they can do the most 
good, and are targeted on workers best able to benefit from them. 

Better information is what makes the Act's customer focus 
meaningful. Too often, workers must look for a new job without 
enough data, or with the dubious guide of outdated or low-quality 
information. The difficulty/of gaining a. complete picture of 
labor market conditions and trends can make job prospects seem 
misleadingly bleak, and cause workers to miss opportunities to 
put their skills to use, or to upgrade their earning potential 
through relatively simple skill investments. The current system- 
-where responsibility is scattered through multiple programs, and 
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where there are few incentives or institutions to integrate 
information — squanders much of the potential of modern 
information technology. 

The Reemployment Act will bring jobs data from the age of 
the horse and buggy into the age of the information superhighway. 
It will combine job data systems and expand access to good data 
on where jobs are- and what skills they require. By bringing the 
nation 1 s workforce information up to modern standards, it will 
effect a relatively inexpensive improvement wit£i potentially 
major results • 

3. The third principle is market-driven r etraining for 
workers who need it to get their next job. While most dislocated 
workers need only job-search assistance to find where best to use 
their skills, some — we estimate about thirty percent — need tc 
learn new skills. Past retraining programs have had limited 
effect in part because they failed to ensure that workers were 
trained only for skills in demand; because they had inadequate 
provisions for customer choice and quality' control ; and because 
they relied too heavily on shott-term training programs that have 
proven ineffective at changing the prospects of typical 
dislocated workers. Retraining, for workers who need it, often 
means a sustained program lasting a year or more. 
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Training that doesn't lead to a job cheats the worker, the 
taxpayer, and everyone with a stake in a productive, flexible 
American economy* The Reemployment Act links training with jobs 
in three ways* By giving customers choices about where to get 
their training, it gives suppliers powerful incentives to tailor 
their curriculums to labor-market trends and to guarantee 
results* By building up the nation's labor-market information 
system and offering all customers access to performance 
information on training providers and jobs data, it empowers 
workers and employers to make better decisions,^ and strengthens 
the links between training programs and the working worlds And 
by requiring a high-level business majority on the board 
overseeing local training programs (private-sector 
representatives must be chief executive officers, plant managers, 
or business owners) , it ensures that marKet perspectives will 
shape every aspect of the system. 

The Reemployment Act includes provisions for income support 
for workers who need it to complete their retraining programs. A 
combination of grants, and where appropriate, student loans will 
fund training programs. InQOme support during training will be 
delivered through the Unemployment Insurance system. 

4. The fourth principle, which fortifies the other three, 
is accountability , The Reemployment Act of 1994 restructures the 
incentives facing all those who make up the system — public 



officials, program managers, center operators, service suppliers- 
-to make them, treat workers as customers* Those who do right by 
their customers, who deliver high-quality services leading to 
positive workforce outcomes, will prosper in the new system* 
Those who fail to do so will see their funding dry up. 

Accountability means devoting resources to what works, and 
getting rid of what doesn't work. It means streamlining and 
consolidating wherever possible, so that workers don't need to 
spend their time navigating administrative mazejs, and so that 
taxpayers don't need to support unproductive bureaucracies. 

Accountability is a universal principle. But the principle 
of accountability must be realized differently in different 
settings. The Reemployment Act avoids the error of mandating a 
single approach to accountability to fit a complex and diverse 
nation. Instead, it seeks to ensure that no part of the system 
is exempt from the imperative to deliver value to customers, 
while leaving room for local experimentation and diversity in 
serving that imperative. It requires funding decisions to be 
divorced from program delivery, so that conflicts of interest do 
not erode accountability. It allows States and localities to 
create competitive systems with multiple suppliers, if that 
approach to accountability fits their circumstances. But it also 
allows States and localities which have developed collaborative 
approaches to accountability to continue down that path, so long 
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as customers are well-served. The Reemployment Act neither 
specifies nor bars particular models for service delivery, but 
puts the emphasis on results. 

And accountability, finally, means budgetary discipline. 
The Act is designed with a keen awareness of fiscal limits. Of 
the total $13 billion in 5-year costs, about $5.6 billion 
represents a net increase in the baseline program from FY95 
through FY99, and the total fits within the caps on discretionary 
spending. A large part of the discretionary financing comes from 
consolidating separate dislocated worker training programs into 
this integrated system. Additional discretionary funds come from 
reductions in other Federal programs. The mandatory component is 
financed by offsets from consolidation, and by extending and 
rededicating Federal Unemployment Insurance revenues to income 
support to individuals participating in job training. This 
component is the only non-discretionary spending in the 
Reemployment Act, and it is firmly capped in the legislation. 

An Overview of the Reemployment Act 

Title I of the Reemployment Act establishes a comprehensive 
program for dislocated workers, regardless of the cause of 
dislocation. It consolidates the six current Labor Department 
dislocated-worker programs into a single integrated system. 
Outreach efforts, including State rapid response programs and 
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stepped-up efforts to identify early on workers at risk of long- 
term joblessness, will improve the deployment of program 
resources. This title requires local programs to organize Career 
Centers for dislocated workers , and specifies the range of 
reemployment services the Centers will deliver or arrange. 
Career Centers may be run by the Employment Service, the Job 
Training Partnership Act administrative entities, community 
colleges, vocational schools, community-based organizations, or 
other non-profit or for-profit organizations which can 
demonstrate the capacity to deliver. j 

Title I also outlines the requirements for high quality 
training, and sets up systems of performance standards and 
information to ensure the accountability of training providers 
and to inform customer choices. Finally, it includes provisions 
for governors to devote a portion of State reserve funds to 
skill-upgrading programs aimed at job retention, and for the 
Secretary of Labor to manage a national discretionary grant 
program. 

Title II establishes a/program of income support, delivered 
through the Unemployment Insurance system, for permanently 
dislocated workers while they are pursuing courses of retraining. 
It also specifies the funding source for that income support, and 
ensures that once the system is fully implemented retraining 
income support will not be subject to the annual appropriations 
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process. At the same time, it puts effective caps on income- 
support spending. And it adds adaptability to the whole system 
by giving states new options on unemployment insurance, including 
letting them pay "reemployment bonuses 11 to workers who find new 
jobs quickly, "short-time" insurance to promote alternatives to 
layoffs, and self-employment assistance to encourage 
entrepreneurial efforts by jobless workers. 

Title III establishes a national program of grants and 
waivers to encourage and enable States. to develpp networks of 
One-Stop Career Centers. These Centers, which Substantially 
extend the one-stop approach of Title I, offer a common point of 
access to employment, education, and training information and 
services for employers, and for all citizens who need help 
getting their first job, a new job, or a better job. Local 
Workforce Investment Boards will be selected by local elected 
officials to serve as the "board of directors' 1 for all workforce 
programs. These Boards will have high-level business 
representatives comprising their majorities, but will also have 
balanced representation of labor, education, and other community 
groups. The Private Industry "Councils set up under JTPA may 
become Workforce Investment Boards, but only if they meet all the 
new requirements . 

The One-Stop Career Centers may be run by a consortium of 
organizations, including the Employment Service, the State UI 
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agency, and agencies administering JTPA Title II and the 
dislocated worker program authorized under Title I of the 
Reemployment Act. Alternatively, States and localities may opt 
for a competitive approach under which the Employment Service and 
other organizations are chartered to run One-Stop Career Centers. 
Under either option, these One-Stop Career Centers will be 
required to meet customer-oriented performance measures, and will 
be evaluated annually. 

One-Stop Career Centers will provide basiq- services to 
anyone who needs help getting a job, and will provide more, 
intensive services to dislocated workers as well as other clients 
as appropriate. They will also coordinate and integrate the 
delivery including not just of dislocated worker programs and the 
Wagner-Peyser Act but also Title II of JTPA, veterans 1 employment 
and training programs, the Senior Community Service Employment 
program under Title V of the Older Americans 1 Act, and programs 
authorized under a range of Federal and State Unemployment 
Insurance, laws. The Centers may also integrate other programs 
such as JOBS, the Job Corps, and adult and vocational education. 

Under Title III, States may apply for both planning and 
implementation grants to build one-stop networks, and can also 
request waivers of a range of statutory and regulatory 
requirements for specific Labor Department programs, when such 



requirements unnecessarily constrain the development of 
innovative, integrated State workforce strategies. 

Finally, Title III requires participating States to 
establish Human Resource Investment Councils to advise Gcvernors 
on the coordination and consolidation of all workforce programs 
and policies. It also requires local Workforce Investment 
Boards, local elected officials, One-Stop Career Center 
operators, and participating programs — along with the Governor— 
to enter into an operating agreement to govern Jbhe one-stop 
networks, and requires State-level "customer serVice compacts*' to 
set a framework for accountability throughout the system. 

Title IV establishes a National Labor Market Information 
system to provide universal access to timely, accurate, and 
comprehensive information about where the jobs are, the skills 
and experience needed to secure and perform good jobs, the 
location and performance of training programs, and other 
workforce data. The system will also provide employers with 
information on job candidates, and will give all clients data on 
job, career, and skill trencfcsf -so they can make more-informed 
decisions that will collectively improve the labor market's 
efficiency. 

Title V extends the themes of flexibility and innovation to 
title II of the Job Training Partnership Act, by giving the 
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Secretary of Labor authority to waive Federal statutes and 
regulatory requirements to empower States and localities as they 
seek to refine, streamline, innovate, and integrate job training 
programs for disadvantaged adults and young people. 

The Reemployment Act of 1994 is about giving Americans the 
tools they need to take control of their own careers. It is 
inspired by the themes of customer choice, accountability, and 
universal access. And it is informed by systematic attention to 
empirical evidence, and a deep commitment to wfyat works. The 
evidence shows that skills pay off. The evidence shows that 
skills can be learned. The hard-won experience from decades of 
economic change, and from too many programs that failed to 
deliver as they should for workers and taxpayers, shapes the 
structure of the Reemployment Act. Through respect for the 
evidence, and through persistence in pursuit of the American 
tradition of broadly-shared middle class prosperity, we can help 
prepare Americans to succeed in the skill-based economy taking 
shape all around us today. There is no excuse for leaving a 
single person behind. 

This concludes my prepared remarks. I would be glad to 
answer any questions. 
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This morning the Labor Subcommittee will hear testimony on 
the Reemployment and Retraining Act of 1994 and the WARN 
Amendments Act. These bills address one of the most serious 
issues facing working men and women today— worker dislocation. 

The changing economy has meant that more and more Americans 
find themselves without a job. Between 1987 and 1992, 15 million 
Americans lost their jobs. Almost 8 million are currently 
unemployed. Increasingly, dislocated workers have to find not 
only new jobs, but new careers. This trend affects all Americans 
— from workers on the factory floor to CEO's — who are facing a 
new workplace with changing skill requirements and little or no 
job security. 

The Administration's response has been the Reemployment Act 
which I introduced on behalf of President Clinton and Secretary 
Reich. Their vision is to create a state of the art reemployment 
system which will help workers who lose their jobs receive 
guidance in their job search, referral and funding to retrain for 
a new career, and income support to allow for longer, more 
effective training. I commend the Administration for its 
attention to this issue. Serious investment in our nation's 
workforce is long overdue, and helping dislocated workers to 
reenter the workforce is the right place to start. 

Assisting dislocated workers wh6 are the innocent victims of 
economic trends and fluctuations of the economy is our moral 
obligation .But ultimately, this assistance is no substitute for 
jobs. We have to face facts: too many of the jobs we are 
creating are part-time or temporary. Creating good full-time 
jobs must be pa. t of any dislocated worker assistance policy. 

In today' 8 first two panels we will hear from organized 
labor as well as workers who have been through the sometimes 
trying process of getting back on their feet after losing their 
jobs. We will also hear about two programs that are already 
bringing state-of-the-art assistance to dislocated workers. 

Our third panel this morning will help us understand the 
importance of giving workers and local communities advance notice 
of dislocations. Advance notice is critical to early 
intervention efforts, and to the success of dislocated worker 
assistance programs as a whole. 
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Many have benefitted from the WARN Act's advance notice 
requirements, but there are substantial problems. First, half 
of the mass layoffs in this country are not even covered by the 
law. Second, half of the employers that are covered are not 
complying with the Act's 60 day notice requirement. Third, the 
enforcement rate for the many thousands of WARN Act violatxons 
has been absurdly low, at about one percent. 

I have introduced the WARN Amendments Act, S. 1969, to 
address these problems and give the Reemployment Act's programs a 
chance to work. The third panel this morning will focus on the 
critical link between advance notice and dislocated worker 
assistance programs. 

I look forward to the testimony of today's witnesses. 
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Good morning. I am John Sweeney, President of the Service Employees International 
Union (SEIU). SEIU represents over one million members, including some 15,000 who work 
in various facets of the employment security system. These workers have hands-on experience 
with the provision of career counseling and job referral services to unemployed and dislocated 
workers. On their behalf, I want to thank Chairman Metzenbaum and the other members of 
the subcommittee for this opportunity to testify on S. 1964, the Reemployment and Retraining 
Act of 1994. 

For the first time in well over a decade, we have an administration that is willing to 
tackle the problems facing workers during this era of massive economic restructuring. 
President Clinton's Reemployment and Retraining Act will help streamline access to services 
that will help unemployed workers regain entry into die job market as quickly as possible. 

Most workers in the United States have faced the threat of job Iocs at one point or 
another in their lives. In good times and bad, large numbers of workers have been laid off - 
either permanently or temporarily -- when their firms experience periods of weak demand for 
their products. 

In recent years, however, there has been a dramatic change in the U.S. labor market. 
Rapidly evolving technology, the reorganization of work, and trade liberalization have allowed 
firms to eliminate hundreds of thousands of jobs. Those subsequently dislocated often have 
difficulty finding new jobs at wages and benefits that are comparable to what they received in 
their old positions. 

Workers in the service sector, who earn low wages to begin with, are highly vulnerable 
to shifting economic winds because they often have minimal education and lack transferable 
job skills. Data from the Congressional Budget Office show that roughly half of all displaced 
workers were employed in service-producing industries. While many existing dislocated 
worker programs do a good job serving targeted groups of workers, those programs often have 
not reached workers in the service sector, the most rapidly growing sector of the U.S. 
economy. 

The evidence of growth in long-term unemployment is compelling. In 1992, 75 percent 
of laid-off workers were on permanent layoff — the highest annual proportion since such 
tracking began in 1967. The length of unemployment spells has also increased over the last 
two decades. During the 1970s, an average of 1 1 percent of the unemployed were out of work 
for six months or longer. In the 1980s, long-term unemployment averaged IS percent of total 
unemployment. Last year, 21 percent of the unemployed hadn't worked in six months - the 
second highest annual level since the end of World War II. 

These changes in the labor market have highlighted some of the "holes" in the safety-net 
of federal programs designed to address both long- and short-term joblessness. While such 
programs are no substitute for effective trade and industrial policies that will create good jobs 
in the United States, they can help ease some of the suffering associated with losing one's jobs 
and can help provide the resources and training needed to secure new employment. 
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SEIU is pleased that the Clinton administration is responding to the desperate need for 
a comprehensive workforce development policy. We are strongly supportive of the President 
and Secretary Reich's efforts to provide expanded training, retraining, and job search services. 
For many workers, the variety of services provided — particularly the income support while 
in training - would be a significant improvement over the benefits currently available to them 
under the JTPA Title III dislocated worker program* SEIU also supports the administration's 
goal of consolidating and streamlining many of the programs that currently exist to serve 
dislocated and other unemployed workers. 

Although there are many aspects of the Reemployment and Retraining Act that are 
worthy of comment, I will focus my remarks this morning on the provisions of the legislation 
applicable to the Employment Service, particularly the One-Stop Career Center proposal. 

One-Stop Career Centers 

The One-Stop Career Center proposal offers an exciting opportunity to reinvent 
government aad to put into practice the high performance principles that successful 
organizations have developed. SEIU strongly supports efforts to reorganize government 
services to become more mission driven rather than being constrained by artificially constructed 
boundaries. We are encouraging the development of this progressive trend so that, eventually, 
services will be consolidated across departmental boundaries. 

SEIU is no stranger to the H one-stop shopping" concept In a number of states, SEIU 
locals representing Employment Service and Unemployment Insurance workers have negotiated 
with state governments to merge ES and UI operations to create one-stop centers. 

In New York, for example, the state government and SEIU Local 4053, the Public 
Employees Federation, agreed to restructure the Labor Department by merging the Job Service 
and the Unemployment Insurance Service into a one-stop Community Service Center. This 
restructuring has enabled unemployed workers to get the various services they need from one 
central location. 

Combining the two offices has provided more efficient service delivery to the clients. 
In one location, clients can sign up for unemployment insurance and food stamps, as well as 
receive information on education and training, child care and job openings. Prior to 
implementing the one-stop shopping, clients had to travel to several different offices to receive 
these same services. Not surprisingly, those surveyed reported that the centers have greatly 
improved the quality of service. 

Much of the success of the restructuring effort stemmed from the fact that the Labor 
Department's state-wide labor management committee enabled the union to play an active role 
in the process. Thanks to this cooperative approach, everyone involved benefitted from the 
reorganization. 



In Pennsylvania, SEIU Local 668, the Pennsylvania Social Services Union, reached 
agreement with the state's Department of Labor to create a new job classification of 
Employment Services Program Representative. A worker under this job classification will be 
able to carry out the functions currently performed by an ES interviewer and a UC examiner 
who works on determinations. 

Local 668 foresees the creation of this new position as just the first step in further 
collapsing of job classifications. Currently in Pennsylvania, ES and UI workers are each 
divided among five or six different job classifications, for a total of 10 to 12 separate job 
classes. Since job lines have Wurred over the years, there is little rationale for retaining all of 
these distinct classifications. By collapsing the job classifications and creating more multi- 
function positions, the union believes a more cooperative and efficient working environment 
will be established. 

After a dozen years where the Employment Service was systematically stripped of the 
resources necessary to do its job, SEIU members employed by the ES are eager to work with 
an administration that takes the needs of working people seriously. They are ready to roll up 
their sleeves to start rebuilding a system that can provide high-quality, customer-driven services 
to the nation's unemployed. 

Support for a Labor Market Information System 

We want to commend the Clinton administration for its efforts to develop a national 
Labor Market Information System (LMI). This system would provide easily accessible 
information about job opportunities, training programs, and labor market conditions to 
individuals, employers, counselors, education and training providers, and policymakers. 

This system will only be as good as the information that goes into it. An initiative that 
would help to strengthen the LMI would be a requirement that employers list all job vacancies 
with the Employment Service. This is a standard practice in other industrialized countries and 
would benefit workers and employers alike. It would ensure the ES's ability to serve 
mainstream workers and employers and enhance its ability to serve as a tool of a 
comprehensive workforce policy. 

Making this program work will also require a substantial investment in the training of 
ES workers. In the case of New York, for example, workers were cross-trained to perform 
both the unemployment insurance (UI) claims and job search functions and workers were 
awarded a pay increase for this new position of "labor service representative." The union also 
negotiated a no lay-off clause and retraining commitments. Similar provisions were negotiated 
in Pennsylvania. Both state governments benefitted from having greater flexibility in shifting 
employees between functions as client needs changed, and the clients gained by having 
caseworkers who were knowledgeable abom a wider range of services and opportunities. 
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Financing for Income Support 

Title II of the Reemployment Act (S. 1951), relies on the 0,2 percent FUTA federal 
surtax as the financing mechanism for the income support program* SEIU fully supports the 
permanent extension of this 17 year old surtax to finance the Retraining Income Support 
Account established in the REA. 

The experience under JTPA Title III demonstrates that displaced workers are unlikely 
to engage in retraining efforts if they lack adequate income support By providing workers 
with up to 78 weeks of income support while in training, the REA is a major improvement 
over past practice. 

The 0.2 percent FUTA tax would provide a consistent source of funding for the income 
support program. Those dislocated workers who choose to undergo extensive retraining efforts 
need some assurances that there will be adequate funding to sustain their income support 
throughout the length of their training. Dislocated workers have enough to worry about 
without having the added stress of wondering whether funding for the Retraining Income 
Support Account will dry up before their training is complete. The FUTA tax would provide 
a continuous funding stream that would support the program well into the future. 

I'd also like to make the point that SEIU continues to believe that those workers whose 
dislocation is a direct result of government policies are entitled to specially tailored services. 
The Trade Adjustment Assistance (TAA) Act has given special attention to the needs of 
workers displaced by government trade policies for 30 years. Particularly in light of recent 
trade agreements, the rationale for maintaining TAA as a separate program remains stronger 
than ever. 

Competition Among Service Providers Will Not Improve Service 

The Reemployment and Retraining Act allows for two methods of operating the One- 
Stop Career Centers - the consortium model and the competitive model. SEIU strongly 
advocates the use of the consortium approach, with the Employment Service acting as the lead 
agency in running the One-Stop Career Centers. In our view, the competitive model would 
produce some harmful effects, not only for the Employment Service, but for those using the 
centers as well. 

We are alarmed that the legislation - as it is currently written - would allow states to 
force the Employment Service to compete with private agencies in order to be selected as One- 
Stop Career Center operators. Supporters of this aspect of the proposal argue that it will make 
the system more "accountable** by allowing regional administrators to remove Career Center 
operators who are not performing well. 

SEIU strongly disagrees with this position. Our experiences in New York and 
Pennsylvania demonstrate that public sector workers and their employers are capable of 



creating a flexible and responsive system without threatening them with the loss of their jobs. 
Research conducted for the Department of Labor has found that job security is a key 
component of high-performance work organizations. 

In fact, the introduction of competition into the system could actually be 
counterproductive. In many states where we represent members, state agencies have been 
working hard to break down the walls between programs and to encourage greater 
collaboration in the delivery of services. Injecting competition into this process is likely to 
inhibit the sharing of information between agencies and vendors and increase the degree of 
fragmentation and duplication of services. 

Problems could also come from another direction. In many labor markets in the United 
States, there may be only one or two potential service providers. This reduces the likelihood 
that a contractor would be disciplined for failure to perform and increases the probability that 
the provider will exploit its monopoly power. This has happened in a considerable number of 
JTPA service delivery areas. If this happens, the system will have traded public sector 
accountability for a private sector monopoly with no discemable improvement in service. 

SEIU believes that it would be counter to the Act's own goals to promote a competitive 
atmosphere in the delivery of reemployment services. Therefore, we encourage the 
subcommittee to abandon the competitive model in favor of a "consortium" approach that 
would encourage service providers to join together to share information and coordinate 
services. 

I am pleased to note, however, that the Labor Department recently expressed its 
intention to abandon the competitive model in the selection of One-Stop Career Centers. 
Furthermore, I understand that the Labor Department supports eliminating the option for 
proprietary entities to operate One-Stop Career Centers, even as part of a consortium. SEIU 
is heartened by these changes in the administration's position. However, we would like to see 
these modifications adopted throughout the legislation, most notably in the selection of Career 
Centers operators in Title I of the Act. 

The Role of Performance Standards 

The Reemployment and Retraining Act envisions the use of outcome measures against 
which the performance of One-Stop Career Centers will be measured, such as customer 
satisfaction, job placements, and wages at placement SEIU supports the use of performance 
measures such as these to evaluate center performance. 

According to the legislation, if a center fails to meet the performance standards for two 
consecutive years, the Workforce Investment Board (WIB) that oversees the Center will 
terminate the operating agreement. SEIU feels that this "two strikes and you're out" proposal 
is overly punitive, particularly for the Employment Service. Due to years of funding cutbacks 
(11 percent in real terms between FY 1982 and FY 1991), the ES has been forced to operate 
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with fewer offices, reduced staff and inadequate funding. The ES offices in the State of 
California, for example, now collectively employ less than a dozen job counselors. 

In many areas of the country, the Employment Service may need some additional time 
to regain its competitive edge. As a result, we feel that the performance standards should be 
relaxed for the first few years. As a compromise, centers that fail to meet the performance 
standards for two consecutive years could be placed on probation and given an additional year 
to take corrective action. 

Even if this problem is addressed, however, die use of performance standards to hold 
One-Stop Career Centers accountable is fraught with potential difficulties. While SEIU is 
supportive of using outcome measures and benchmarks as a way to improve the performance 
of public agencies, the experience of a number of federal programs with the use of 
performance standards suggests that there can be significant problems when governments try 
to use outcome measures to monitor the performance of private sector contractors who are 
providing public services. 

The experience of the Job Training Partnership Act suggests that it is extremely difficult 
for the federal government to monitor the activities of hundreds of local private contractors. 
There are wide variations in quality between contractors and accusations of creaming continue 
to plague the system. 

Another problem with the use of performance standards is that it is often difficult to 
translate broad program objectives into quantitative performance measures. The use of 
performance standards that do not correspond well to program objectives will make it more 
difficult to achieve those objectives. 

While monitoring the performance of center operators is important, it is not the only 
way to improve center operations. Center managers have to be willing to reorganize work in 
ways that make better use of the skills and experience of their workers. It will be important 
for the WIBs, governors and the Department of Labor to get feedback on what works and what 
doesn't from the front-line workers who are providing services on a day-to-day basis. Only 
by establishing these kind of partnerships between labor and management will it be possible 
to continuously improve the quality of center performance. 

Governance 

One final concern we have with this proposal relates to the governance structure of 
these One-Stop Career Centers. Under the Reemployment and Retraining Act, One-Stop 
Career Centers will be governed by Workforce Investment Boards. The WIBs will have a 
great deal of discretion in overseeing the One-Stop Career Centers, including deciding which 
centers will be chartered. In most cases, the business-dominated Private Industry Councils 
(FiCs) will be converted into Workforce Investment Boards. 
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We believe that the purposes of the Reemployment and Retraining Act and the 
programs to be established by the Act can be strengthened by greater participation by organized 
labor in planning and implementation. The planning process, both at the state level, at the 
local Workforce Investment Board level, and at the One-Stop Career Centers should be open 
to all stakeholders, including labor organizations, community-based groups, and employers. 

While the decision of the Clinton administration to increase labor and community 
representation from 15 percent ~ as is currently the case on the PICs ~ to 25 percent on the 
WBBs is a step in the right direction, equal representation of business and labor should be the 
ultimate goal. Specifically, SEIU recommends that the Workforce Investment Boards be 
modeled after the State Human Resource Investment Councils authorized under Section 702 
of the Job Training Partnership Act Under Section 702, organized labor has no less than IS 
percent of the Council, and business and industry have no less than IS percent Local public 
education, post-secondary and vocational education institutions, and community based 
organizations together have another minimum IS percent To ensure that the full potential of 
labor-management cooperation is realized, representatives of ES workers should also serve on 
the local advisory boards. 

Additional Steps 

SEIU believes that the Reemployment and Retraining Act lays some of the critical 
building blocks needed to formulate a comprehensive workforce development policy. The 
administration has taken a big step forward in creating an employment system that will help 
American workers in all phases of their working lives. But more is needed. In particular, the 
advance notice requirement of the 1988 WARN law should be strengthened so that workers 
and their unions have adequate time to plan for the transition. Early intervention has proven 
to be an effective strategy in minimizing the hardship workers experience following a mass 
layoff. However, the WARN law must be better enforced in order for more workers to derive 
the benefits of early adjustment assistance. 

In conclusion, Mr. Chairman, I want to reiterate the strong support of the Service 
Employees International Union for the goals and principles of the Clinton administration's 
Reemployment and Retraining Act. While SEIU may disagree with the administration on 
certain aspects of the proposal, we fully endorse the legislation's objective of providing more 
effective help for dislocated workers and other unemployed workers. We look forward to 
working with you and the other members of the subcommittee to advance the goals of the 
President's legislation. 



Testimony of Paula Holloway 
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the Senate Subcommittee on Labor 
July 26, 1994 

Good Morning* My name is Paula Holloway. I am happy to be 
here this morning to tell the Committee how I was able to make a 
transition from being laid off at the steel mill to a new career. 

Three years ago when Eastern Stainless Steel started laying 
workers off, I was out of a job. Most of us at Eastern knew it 
was coming. You hear the rumors. At the beginning of the shift you 
would check to see if your name was on the list to return to work 
the next week. I had only been with Eastern Stainless for about 2 
years, so I knew that I would be one of the first to be laid-off , 
and I was. Before I worked at Eastern, I spent 10 years working on 
and off for Armco Steel. There I was temporarily laid off over 
and over until I changed companies. So, I had been through this 
before. Every time I was laid off the job market seemed harder and 
tougher. At first, I looked for jobs through the job service, but 
there wasn't anything out there. I realised I needed to get new 
skills, so I decided to find a training program. 

I learned about Baltimore Works from a TV Ad. Twice a week I 
went in for counselling. They gave me job leads and helped me set 
up appointments for interviews. I wan able to work on my 
interviewing skills, improve my resume and they also gave me the 
opportunity to network with other people looking for jobs. When 
you're unemployed, its easy to feel that you're out there all 
alone. Meeting others you realize that a lot of people ar in the 
same situation. 

Job hunting is tough because there aren't a lot of jobs. What 
makes it even harder is that you don't h/ive access to positions 
that are open. You have the job service and the want ads, but 
there are other jobs that you only hear about through word of 
mouth. Networking with the other job seekers helped. But even 
when you find out about job openings its tough to get your foot in 
the door. 

If I called up a company concerning job openings they may not 
gives information and they probably won't tell me if they will have 
any openings in the future. Even if I had the skills its difficult 
to get an interview because they want 2-3 years experience. That's 
where Baltimore Works really helped. They can talk to personnel, 
find out about future openings and talk to employers about their 
clients • 

I enrolled into a 13 week claims processing training course 
through Baltimore Works. I was lucky because the timing was right 
and I didn't have to wait to start the course. I was receiving 
Unemployment Insurance, but I was worried becuase my benfits were 
going to expire before I could finish the course. I had bills to 
pay and other obligations. Just as my benefits were almost 
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exhausted, they were extended. That was a blessing. Otherwise I 
would not have been able to finish the course. I would have been 
forced to take a minimum wage job and have missed out on the 
opportunity to gain new skills. 

During the training, insurance companies came to our class to 
talk to the students. They inquired about the curriculum and 
looked into the quality of the training course. They found that 
the program included the same skills they were looking for. 
Prudential was willing to give me a chance to prove myself by 
allowing me to do an internship with thei:: company. At the end of 
my internship they offered me a full tiae job. I have been at 
Prudential now for two years. 

Had it not been for the training, it would have been difficult 
for me to get a job in the medical field. My salary isn't the same 
as it was when I was a steelworker, but I've adjusted and I know I 
have the opportunity to advance. I was fortunate. Thanks to 
Baltimore Works everything fell into place for me. I was able to 
get the training and start a new career with a full-time job. But 
there are those who aren't so lucky. He do need services such as 
those at Baltimore Works to help other gain access to job training 
and reemployment . Thank you. 
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Good morning. Hy name is Arnold Page. I would like to 
thank the Subcommittee for letting me tell my story of trying to 
get back on my feet after I was laid off from Armco Steel in East 
Baltimore three years ago. 

I started working at Armco steel 15 years ago. I began as a 
janitor working for $8.50 an hour and worked my way up into a job 
where I was making 40 thousand a year. I had 100% medical, 
dental, and optical benefits. I had made a place for myself with 
Armco Steel. I had learned a skill and had a job that I enjoyed 
and a wage and benefits to support my family. I thought Armco 
Steel is where I'd stay until I retired. 

When I got laid-off three years ago, it was 15 years down 
the drain. I had no skills, at least no marketable skills and 
everywhere I looked there was nothing but minimum wage jobs 
available. I had one year of medical benefits through my union 
contract and I had unemployment benefits. My wife was working 
part- time and tried to find a full-time job, but couldn't. We 
lived off my wife's salary from a part-time job and our savings. 

I had never worried about not being able to be the 
breadwinner for my family. The world has changed. You used to 
be able to walk out and get a new job the next day. Its been 
rough. When I used to see people on the street corner, I used to 
think, -Why don't they just get a job. H Now I know what it is 
like. I have tried everything humanly possible to get a good 
job. I have followed every lead, sent out over a 100 resumes and 
found nothing. 

I always thought that the older you get the better off you 
are. But these last three years I have not known how to put food 
on the table, not known where the next dollar is coming from. I 
received an eviction notice. I just sat and cried. We had 
nowhere to go. Both my wife and I have very little family left. 

After a year my extended medical coverage ran out. I called 
to find out how much the coverage would cost to extend it if I 
paid myself. When I was told that it would cost $500 a month I 
almost fell to my knees. Hy wife has no health benefits. I have 
a daughter. Then when the company my wife worked for was sold, 
she was also laid off. We had no health insurance, no income 
except her UI because mine had run out. 

Not having a job and medical benefits has literally taken 
years off my life. I am an insulin dependent diabetic and when 
the money was tight, I tried to stretch out my insulin by taking 
it only every other day. I ended up in the emergency room almost 
in a diabetic coma. 
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If I had known when I was laid-off cr before I wan laid off 
that I should and could retrain, I wouldn't be here talking to 
you now. I would have already completed a program and could be 
in a new job. Instead/ I exhausted my unemployment benefits. I 
used up my savings. We almost lost our home and I put my life in 
danger because I had no health benefits. 

I don't know what I would have done without Baltimore Works. 
They helped me take care of the basic necessities of life. They 
helped me keep a roof over my families head by talking to the 
people at the bank. They helped me get a Pell Grant for my 
daughter so she could go to college. The staff at Baltimore 
works have been my sisters - even at Christmas when there was no 
money to buy presents, they found a program that gave us a gift 
basket and $50. With their help, we could begin to put the 
pieces back together — help us start to feel better about 
ourselves. They told me that I was eligible to receive 
retraining through Trade Adjustment Assistance. They helped me 
get certified and find a training program in building 
maintenance. Now I get income support so I can stay in training. 
I know that I'm lucky. The problem with most training programs 
is that you can't support your family while you're in school. I 
wouldn't have been able to take the training without the income 
support. I would have had to take a minimum wage job. 

When I graduate from my training program, its still going to 
be tough. I'll have to start at the bottom and work my way up 
again - find an entry level job or apprenticeship. I've got 
skills but no work experience at a new trade. You can train the 
rest of your life but that's not the same thing as getting a job. 
Even with skills its tough to land a decent job with decent 
benefits. But at least with the training and new skills I have a 
fighting chance. When I was laid off from Armco Steel, I 
realized it was a different world. Today you have to flexible. 
You have to be ready for change. I'm going to continue to do 
everything I can to get back into a job and with the good people 
and information I got from Baltimore Works, I think I have a good 
chance. Thank you. 
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Good morning. I am Stan Lundine, Lieutenant Governor of New 
York State. Thank you for allowing me to relate New York State's 
experiences in restructuring its workforce development delivery 
system through the GATEWAY initiative. 

GATEWAY is a state and local collaborative effort now 
operating in twenty-one counties throughout the State that focuses 
on the customer's needs, more than oa the system's. GATEWAY'S 
customers are job seekers, individuals who wish to improve their 
skills, and employers. Its mission is to give those customers 
access to all the services they need to achieve their goals in as 
convenient and as easy a way as possible. 

Governor Cuomo first introduced GATEWAY in 1990. It is not 
a traditional government program: there is no overall state design, 
nor are special funds allocated for GATEWAY purposes. From the 
outset GATEWAY has relied on a local/ state partnership that 
encourages local design and creative experimentation. The State 
assists in implementation, gives access to statewide programs and 
information systems, and ensures some basic consistency so that 
different GATEWAY communities can link together in a broader 
network. This gives the local partnership agencies resources to 
better serve their clients. 

Many of our customers tell us that the key to GATEWAY is its 
simplicity. In February, 1994, at a conference sponsored by the 
United States Department of Labor, three GATEWAY clients from 
Niagara Falls, New York, related their experiences ii* finding 
training and a job through GATEWAY. Each had a similar reaction: 
"I went to one place, I gave them the information once, they helped 
me to figure out what I needed and they delivered it." 
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One of those customers, John Hahn, was invited back to the 
White House in March 1994 when President Clinton formally 
introduced the Reemployment Act. Mr. Hahn's story typifies how 
GATEWAY works at its best. At the age of 58, after working for 28 
years in the same aerospace industry plant, Mr. Hahn was told that 
ths plant was closing. Two years short of retirement, Mr. Hahn was 
left with uncertain prospects, but the next day, he explained, 
** GATEWAY came to me and said 'Don't worry, we'll take care of 
everything' and they did." Mr. Hahn is now working successfully 
as a bio-medical technician. 

When Mr. Hahn said GATEWAY came to him, it was, in fact, 
representatives from the local community college, JTPA program and 
the Job Service. But they brought with them all the services and 
programs of eighteen other GATEWAY partner agencies, as well as the 
AFL-CIO, who had committed their resources to helping Mr. Hahn and 
his co-workers. GATEWAY made it easy for John Hahn. He didn't have 
to work his way through the maze of federal and state programs in 
order to find what he needed; the agencies themselves simplified 
the maze and guided him through. 

The GATEWAY approach to service delivery creates a "no wrong 
door*' system of services. In a GATEWAY community, a customer may 
contact any GATEWAY partner agency and either receive all the 
services they need directly or be referred to the appropriate 
partner agency, with a minimum of duplication. Using the latest 
technology, GATEWAY attempts to move information rather than people 
from place to place so that the customer only has to give the 
information once. 

In many GATEWAY communities, a customer may also call an 
inter-agency employment "helpline" to learn about the programs and 
services available in the community and to be referred to the right 
place. In turn, employers aay call one number to reach the 
qualified job candidates of several cooperating agencies. 

The basic building blocks of GATEWAY are four statewide 
systems: Department of Labor Community Service Centers, Department 
of Education ACCESS Centers, Comprehansive Employment Outreach 
Service Centers, or "CEOSCS", and community colleges. These are 
linked with local job training programs such as JTPA and JOBS. 

Labor Department Community Service Centers offer job seekers 
one-stop services by co-locating and integrating employment service 
and unemployment insurance services and often house other state and 
local programs such as JTPA and JOBS. Community Service Centers, 
which have been in place since 1988, are similar in concept to the 
one-stop career centers envisioned in the Reemployment Act of 1994 
(although they have a different governance structure) . Education 
"ACCESS" Centers and CEOSCS, which are also found in most 
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communities , provide a full range of on-site educational services, 
occupational training, child care and other support. Community 
colleges, of course, are a powerful resource for preparing youth 
and adults for the modern workplace. 

There are three key elements to GATEWAY'S success. First, 
there is local design with State empowerment. At each GATEWAY 
site, a planning group of local and state partner agencies, 
schools, elected officials and employer groups decides how and 
where services should be offered. Second, it creates win/win 
situations by enabling each partner to gain by sharing services and 
resources. Third, it links existing programs and services without 
compromising their identity or integrity and thereby avoids costly 
duplication. Smaller local agencies have access to larger statewide 
programs and systems. 

Based on our GATEWAY experiences, we have found significant 
barriers to states and localities offering comprehensive and 
integrated services. One of the most challenging is the fragmented 
and conflicting maze of federal programs and requirements. Equally 
important is the lack of federal funds with which to take advantage 
of new information systems technology that give customers easier 
access to a broader range of services. 

The Reemployment Act of 1994 contains positive steps toward 
creating a more rational workforce development system that focuses 
more on the customer than on the bureaucracy. Its provisions for 
consolidation of similar programs and funding sources is a 
constructive first step. Larger steps that would encompass more 
programs and more federal agencies would be welcome. The 
Reemployment Act also allocates funds to carry out systemic change, 
which we believe will be a wise investment with immediate as well 
as long term returns. 

Based on our experiences with GATEWAY and Community Service 
Centers, there is support in New York State for expanding "one- 
stop shopping" through an enhanced One-Stop Career Center System. 
The process for creating them outlined in the Reemployment Act, 
however, raises serious concerns, particularly for the future of 
our successful GATEWAY program. GATEWAY goes beyond much of what 
is envisioned in the Act, and allows the customer to access a wider 
range of services. Under the Act, for example, the Governor and 
local officials may select either the consortium approach, as found 
in GATEWAY, or have local competition to select a center operator. 
Based on our success with GATEWAY, we believe that governors should 
have the authority to propose the consortium option on a statewide 
basis. 

Other concerns with the Act as presently drafted were detailed 
in testimony previously presented to this committee by New York 
State's Commissioner of Labor John Hudacs on behalf of the National 
Governor's Association. We have been encouraged by recent 
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discussions with the Senate, the House, and the Department of Labor 
that as this bill is reshaped by Congress, a number of these 
concerns will be addressed. Because many of the workers dislocated 
during the recent recession will not be in a position to benefit 
from new economic growth without a training and employment system 
to guide them, we remain very committed to passage of reemployment 
legislation this year. 

We are creating a customer-friendly and high technology system 
through GATEWAY. Our successes have been possible through 
collaboration and coordination between statewide systems and local 
systems, allowing for maximum local involvement. We must ensure 
that' the Reemployment Act gives New York State the flexibility and 
authority to continue to build on these gains. All our customers 
— workers, individuals with huran service needs, employers, their 
businesses and the communities which they serve — will be the 
beneficiaries. 

Thank you for this opportunity to testify. I would be pleased 
to answer any questions. 
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♦ GATEWAY was first described in "Creating a Vision: The Workforce Preparation System of 
the Future", published by the Job Training Partnership Council in early ,1990. 

> % ^ ...-■> •"• i ■ . •'• t 

♦ The study called for the state's workforce preparation programs to organize into a 
comprehensive network of services accessible to all customers: job seekers, iabor organizations and 
businesses. .. '. *. 

♦ Governor Mario M. Cuomo endorsed GATEWAYS concepts in" bis 1990 State of the State 
Message to the Legislature and established a state Human Investment "Subcabinet, bringing together 
the lead agencies involved in preparing New York's workforce to oversee The implementation of 
GATEWAY. ., 

♦ The Subcabinet is chaired by the state's Director of Policy Management Members include 
the state Departments of Labor, Social Services, Education and Economic Development, the Job 
Training Partnership Council, the State and City Universities of New York, the Division for Youth 
and the Division of Human Rights, the Higher Education Services Corporation, the State Office for 
the Aging, the Office of Alcoholism and Substance Abuse Servicesy^nd the Council on Children 
and Families, Division for Women, Division of Veterah's^Affairs and the Office i of Vocational & 
Educational Services for Individuals with Disabilities. • •' \ ' v V. : ' . ;■<' ■' 

' ' N v '-St : ' • 
-* GATEWAY is implemented through a unique local and state'partoership, with all priorities 
and strategies established by a local planning group according to^the 'special needs, interests and 
capabilities of their communities, clients, service providers,' employer^^graphy and resources. , 



♦ In order to facilitate the implementation of GATEWXy; a Suhcabinet Work Group 
coordinates state actions, working primarily through 5 committees that assist local planning groups 
in the following areas: planning and funding simplification,' information management arid 
technology, staff development, service integration, and marketing; . \ ^ : ^ . 



♦ In GATEWAY there is a "no wrong door' network of service providers and schools. 
Customers visiting any* agency can reach^all the services *ejr ^^^^?a^ 
State Department of Labor Community Service Centers, the Education .Department s ACCESS 
centers, community colleges and BOCES are all included in GATEWAY. 

V » • -Three locations with model human resource programs already in P^ce were chosen in the 
spring of 1991 to test GATEWAY: Monroe, Suffolk Aid Niagara counties. The Bronx m New 
York City joined the GATEWAY pilot program in the^summer of 1991 . ^ . - 

♦ " iince the initial four pilot counties were invkedto pattidpate r another s^enteen counties 
have requested designation. GATEWAY networks ate now jm various, stages of development in 
tweary-one counties. 



a; f 



♦ - ' The GATEWAY sites are "following a common set o^guiding principles in their efforts to 
implement GATEWAY. This is being accomplished m partneiship win) the state Subcabinet^y 
using management information technology, co-location, interagency regional and local planning, and 
other innovative measures. . . f • ^ ^"1 '•* 

- * Each GATEWAY site organizes its own governance structure, creates a planning group that 
includes all job training, education and related organizations jn tiwvCbnimunity and selects a local 
coordinator to facilitate implementation. •• '• ^ " 

■ '• r ' V ' 

* Examples of local GATEWAY actions include: s . , : 

- . ' • ,' v . t ■ 

. _ _ Linking all major workforce agencies together with updated and accessible computer 
technology in order to move information instead of customers. 

.•'***■ ?• 

Co-locating key workforce development services in accessible; user-rriendly sites. 

Creating local employment and training M hot iinesr'to. improve customer access to 
information and services. - " ' . \ 

Instituting shared job applications, job'development and Job listing procedures to 
better serve employers. 



* "GATEWAY has received national attention imdrecognition as^modei ror service 
integration and customer satisfaction. In March 1994, Niagara Canity's GATEWAY dislocated 
worker program, which organizes the services of twenty-one partner V*^^* 0 "*"* at % 
i cereiriony at the White House. The program has also been recognized by the NYS. Association of 



Counties. 



" >s Newark State ^anjirvesttn HMfta 



(is 1 




Corrnnt Tower," 28th Flood s 

Albany, NY. 12223 ' ,/ ? ^ l3t^^MB^Ky, > 'N ;> *U 4 ^ 
473-4683 -" . Fax: (S18>473*817^^*^^ • - 
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j w*. nh^rmtn and Members of tb« Subccnmittee . I «m 

0«r half of the Job Training "ogr^ain Uj-j {'^"StUtyllS 

ST^h?-^ 2nd SSlSSJ of«5Sn5 ^.S. Ansth.r 
them in the aeS r?^,T^™mitv College edministexad program is the 
unique future 0 ';f-J™^^]St Servioeto deliver 
^SSeLS,^^S~^5^^ «4 Dob placement 
SiSSJfe? io2a'» leading edge welfare reform program. 

I would like to share some of toe • 1 ~\Vi«la^fon*?o C e^le 
program in the hope that fegfi ? A^SSr^h* «SSr« 
local oroorams to become even more er receive at ^ 
and ^ employers of our country. These elements are: 

m*rlv metiee and intervention to assure that workers know what 
toei? optionee and how to access ^^^L^^wtS 
Sev need. Our local rapid response begins immediately with 
In in de^tli Meeting with both labor and management of toe 
affected company. At this meeting SSSSS^mSU £ 
Training Program and the local Bmployment Service gainer 
Sformation^ the layoff or P^siw and form a . ^bor- 
Management advisory Committee to design and overse e the 
Sforts to help the workers. If special needs have been 
ioentified before this meeting, staff of toe Community 
CoSege'iouSy 'HumaTservices or other local organizations 
are invited to attend this initial meeting. 

we then meet with the workers themselves in small groups and 
individually S determine what their goals and needa^re. 
with this information and our research on the local ■Lanor 
mirkerwe prepaTe a discretionary grant application While 
SwaSinTa SSmrl response we will use local and state 
resources, if possible, to begin serving the workers. 

we have an outstanding track record in serving Dislocated 
Sork?rs. but we still feel badly about toe -ones who got 
awav - Typically our programs only serve about a third of toe 
takers %3 Sfa* £S>ff or P^cl o.ing^ ^located 
Workers often experience many of toe •^«~ t ^.^\K e i? 
feel when someone close to them dies. These f^tionsjaake it 
difficult for them to take practical steps to MtaM- 
The earlier we can meet with the workers, the better cj££™ 
have of helping them. Because of this ^^'J^^?^^ 
broader coverage and stronger enforcement of toe WARN Act. 
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w« nMd Flexibility wad Local control to respond to local 
So^kIs^ opportunities in ways that provid* the best Quality 
S^ceT entraining to Dialocatcd Workers. We must also 
HSSe thewtimass of the local decision asking process to be 
cer^in ^TTthe -honest brokers- utilize the best mix of 
local retaining and employment resources and don't exclude 
lSS%SSSSr Procedures should be established to allow 
prov^S? of education and training services recourse if they 
believTa career Center is not acting as an -honest broker. 

Community resources vary greatly from one part of thec<™»W 
towwther. Por example, in our area, a Workforce jrolopswot 
TLkPorce of coswunity leaders have been working for the leat 
yiS £??he logistics of establishing one-stop caraercenter^ 
Rather than quarrel over turf who should be the prerosp^ve 
iSurce for aUservices we have adopted a consortium «PProach 
Sat allows each organisation to bri*g its «P«txse to^e 
table? Saningful and lasting coordination is best achieved 
at the local level on a person to person s^ tfCWW 
and the Administration can set clear, ■easurable goals for 
the Reemployment Program, community leaders serving on local 
councilTcan identify the local resources mxd select the best 
cSSination of service and training r providers Our Private 
Industry Council has been very helpful to us in this regard. 



The Reemployment Act must have an Investment Focus. It is 
critic^tSTwe invest in our workforce, invest in our new 
Sd expanding employers, invest in high quality education. 
i^.,^TgrLt locil programs and expect * Return on your 
Investment! Investments in efforts tc train and place 
Selocated Workers should be linked dijectly Jo federal, 
strand local economic development ^vestaenta . in the ^axea. 
This will assure that the retraining of fered to Dislocated 
Workers provides the skills needed by new and axpandiiis 
businesses and will help keep these businesses competitive. 

Our Community College District administers Iowa's Hew 'Job 
Training Program, a state funded program that has resulted in 
over^ToOOiew jobs in the state. The Ccomunity College is 
also responsible for the Iowa Training Program. This program 
is designed specifically to help currently employed workers 
keep their jobs by offering necessary skill ^*^ngto ^ 
through their employer. In four years over 15,000 Iowa jobs 
have been saved by this program. I support the provisions of 
SrReemployment i act that allow this V^t™ W™b to 
helping workers, but I would rece*n-nd th* t the discretion to 
use funds to help endangered workers be available at the local 
levelas well as thestate level. I also understand that 
legislation in the House of Representatives (H.R. 4222) would 
provide grants to states to guarantee loans to employers, 
iepresentatives of anployees. and other entities to Provide 
skills upgrading for non-aacagerial esmployees. This Bill 
could help Iowa to expand a very successful program that helps 
employers and workers. 



Act must enable programs to be fcupowiw to 
The R ®^I°^^^,J-^ /Dislocated Workers are a diverse 
Worker <« Averse needs. We serve older 

gr0 5? ? fi^irs^Sio have lost their farms, and women who 
workers, f armors *™ J^* Seditional employment to support 
mt train for ^ f ^ gS^rftvSSSS at retraining workers 
SfiT bST «u£~£o£ Mr true individual n~ds. 

Some of our Dialocatja ™^^^<^^^ 
career counselxng and 30b sear en "™r~~. tral _ others have 
SSiTskill. training to enable ^SSiting 

"ST??* ^SleTo?^^^ of funds 

•kills. Title I ^-—^^tended benefits. This decision 
by setting them a^J^SST^thVatate and local level 
making authority should reside itUie sta.e ana 

closer to the worker end their needs. 

. . . t>ie ^ to the successful retraining and 
■docetion is workers and other unemployed 

placement of Dislocated J**^^ J^ iC * ti c>n Resource in 
individuals. Our nation has 0 ^source has been 
its Community ^olleges^ Too ££££ efforts, 

under utilized in P^ 1 ^ SSn primary contractor for 

Our Community . Colleae has preparation, workplace 

SSr^pre^^facSktle.. S?5kiU training. 
Through the Co^unit* College's efforts 

to form -Training Consortia °* ^^iJJS delivery 
training needs. T^s has f^g*^) snStter* skill 
of some very successful efforts to make it 

DUloc.t.d workers «d the ^ * b £^ yo £ 9 5SL££ 

352. sags ~?jH£. 

six weeks. This seventy-eight .^JJ*^ wor *ers to 
Srk^Ko loV-skill jobs and long term underemployment . 

^ocal 30b tra^progxam. ia.o ^^^^gTS'. 
investments in Wloyment J^Y^S twam& at the expense 

i 7°^F t ' $?7£t*E££ oo^SrVlo £«loceVed Workers. We 
of getting the retraining o»i*«» *. * workers needs have 
are constantly running out of before J 0 ?.;? aTnuch as 

_ fiirrfcnt funding formulas allow cuts w " ITJlT 

5u1 i^^.in^e^r^^spite -sO % hold-harmless- protection! 
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Truly effective employment end training programs are the 
result of Teamwork. These programs seek out the best partners 
in the community and establish long term working Teams- These 
Teams are built on trust, communication and cooperation. The 
success of the worker is the unifying theme and goal of all 
that these Teams do* You are in an excellent position to 
create an "Win-Win" Team environment as opposed to a - Winner 
Take All* environment for state and local deliberations on 
establishing One-Stop Career Centers. 

Our Workforce Development Center Task Force and the Quality 
Workplace Consortium, a team that has delivered basic skills 
and literacy to hundreds of area workers under a national 
United Way/ UPS Challenge Grant are two examples of local 
teams consisting of Business, Education, Labor, Job Training, 
Job Service, and Community Based Programs that have been able 
to focus on what is best for the workers and the employers who 
are our customers. Please encourage state and local Teaamork, 
but avoid overly prescriptive mandates and designs that 
promote one service delivery system over all others « 



Thank you for this opportunity. I would be happy to answer any 
questions you may have. 
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Chairman Metzenbaum, members of the Subcommittee, I am Pat McManus, Mayor of 
Lynn and a Member of the Advisory Board of The U.S. Conference of Mayors. I am pleased 
to have the opportunity to appear before you on behalf of the Conference of Mayors to discuss 
both the Reemployment Act and the Worker Adjustment and Retraining Notification 
Amendments Act. 

The Conference of Mayors worked closely with you. Senator Metzenbaum, on the 
original WARN legislation. The Act aims at securing and preserving our valuable experienced 
work force without placing undue hardships on the employing companies. Clearly we have seen 
many benefits in our communities from the Act. 

Experience with the WARN Act in Lynn 

In Lynn, the WARN Act is proving to be an effective re-employment adjustment 
instrument in assisting workers targeted for dislocation due to plant closings or major reductions 
in a company's work force. We in the North Shore Service Delivery Area in Massachusetts are 
currently satisfied with the implementation of the WARN Act. General Electric has had ongoing 
lay-offs and has abided by the Act's provision to notify employees 60 days in advance of 
impending lay-offs. 

The State's dislocated worker agency, the Industrial Service Program, has a rapid 
response unit that has received the cooperation of G.E. and two other company's whose plants 
have closed: Babco Textron and Walbar. The unit works at the company sites in cooperation 
with management and the unions to assist the employees in planning for their dislocation. The 
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services provided to these employees during the 60 day advance notice period is essential to the 
casing of their trauma and the reinforcement of their self-confidence. This transitional period 
is the first significant stage in their stabilization and the re-employinent path that followers 
through the Worker Assistance Centers that have been created to serve these dislocated workers. 

Recommended Changes in WARN 

Although we are not aware of any companies in our region that have not responded to 
the will and spirit of the WARN Act, our Regional Employment Board knows that problems do 
exist in other regions. Clearly there are companies who avoid the Act's requirements through 
incremental lay-offs of less than 50 employees, thereby averting the need to provide the 60 day 
notice and related support services to which these employees should be entitled. 

Hie industrial Service Program's rapid response unit has recommended that the WARN 
Act should include sanctions against those employers, especially those receiving government 
funds, who do not cooperate with the state to provide timely notice to workers that are scheduled 
to be dislocated and to enable them to receive transitional re-employment adjustment service 
while presently employed. We agree with this recommendation. 

In addition, we are aware of the GAO report on the WARN program, which found major 
deficiencies in WARN relating to coverage, compliance and enforcement. We agree with you 
that these three problems must be addressed through amendments to the WARN Act if we are 
to provide better protection to our workers and their communities. 
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The Reemployment Act - THIe I 

In addition, we understand the importance of strengthening the WARN provisions as we 
move to reform, expand and consolidate a variety cf dislocated worker provisions through the 
Re-employment Act. We support broader coverage for dislocated workers regardless of the 
cause of dislocation. Indeed, we believe that extended benefits should be available to dislocated 
workers regardless of their eligibility for Unemployment Insurance. In addition we believe that 
rapid response and early intervention services should be made available through a locally- 
designated and designed one-stop shopping system as soon as layoffs are announced and before 
workers lose their jobs. 

I must add that the proposed legislation takes on greater importance as we see the impact 
of military base closures and the downsizing of the defense industry in our country. Economic 
conversion and assisting communities to adapt to these changes is a top priority of the 
Conference of Mayors. Strong WARN statutes and an enhanced dislocated worker program can 
play a key role in successful local adjustment to such changes. 

The Reemployment Act - Title n 

While this panel is addressing the WARN Amendments and Title I of the Reemployment 
Act, I cannot miss the opportunity to comment as well on Title II of the Reemployment Act 
which addresses one stop career centers. We support the basic direction of Title II, but there 
are several provisions which we find troubling. Representatives of the Conference of Mayors 
and of our Employment and Training Council met with officials at the Department of Labor on 



numerous occasions while the legislation was being drafted. Some of our concerns were 
addressed during that process. The ones I will mention now we hope can be resolved during 
the legislative process. 

While we support comprehensive, integrated delivery systems, the one-stop center 
provisions of the Reemployment Act however, addresses only the intake services, which account 
for about 10 percent of the total service delivery system. Other components of that system 
include education, training, job search, job placement, and job retention, together with ongoing 
case management that facilitates a customer's progress through the components. Helping the 
customers move through the system is equally, if not more, important man intake. If this 
legislation is intended to promote customer satisfaction, then it must address the delivery of all 
services in the delivery system. Two things, in particular, work against developing an integrated 
system that meets the needs of the customers: 1) the prescriptive nature of the delivery of the 
sections regarding intake services and 2) the failure of the proposed legislation to indicate where 
accountability and liability, both fiduciary and political. 

Because urban areas are so diverse, the involuntary consolidation of large cities into 
larger metropolitan sub-state areas can have a negative effect on services to customers in the 
central cities. The chief elected official, in conjunction with the Workforce Investment Board 
(WIB, should have the authority to determine whether the community's needs are better met if 
the city is its own service delivery area or if it is part of a consortium representing the larger 
metropolitan area. 
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The local WIB should have the opportunity to determine the scope of its role - either 
oversight or operations or both -- because it is able to examine what is best for the local 
community. When one entity, such as the Employment Service, is a presumed deliverer of 
intake services, the entire process of using the WIB to determine what the local community 
needs is undermined. With regard to separating the duties of Wffis and services deliverers, 
again the WIBs should determine how best to structure the system in their communities. 
Separation should no be an absolute rule, abstractly imposed, but one option among several to 
be exercised at the WIB's direction in view of what will best serve local customers. 

We have a long standing policy for direct federal-city funding. At a minimum, there 
should be an explicit, federally-mandated, sub-state funding formula that takes into account the 
needs of major cities, and customers living in those cities. 

Because a limited amount of funds will prevent one-stop career centers from offering 
intensive services to everyone, those who face the most barriers to employment may not get 
enough support services to help them successfully move through the delivery system and find 
and maintain employment. People who are not in the economic mainstream will find it even 
harder to find services that meet their needs. This is of particular importance given the current 
proposals for welfare reform which are going to require that jobs in either the public or private 
sector be found for welfare recipients. Career centers should have a key role to play in this 
effort, yet they may not have the resources to accomplish it. 

5 
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I hope that our comments are helpful to the Subcommittee. I will be glad to expand upon 
them in the question and answer period. Thank you for the opportunity to appear before you 
this morning. 
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Mr Chairman and members of the committee, my name is Charles L. Best Jr. 
ind ! direct the King County Reemployment Support Center in Seattle, Washington. 

Established in 1 987 by the State of Washington to Increase the capacity of local 
communities to aid their unemployed and dislocated workers, the King County 
Reemployment Support Center assis ts victims of plant closures and other economic 
dislocation. The Center works closely with Washington State Employment Security's 
Dislocated Worker Unit, the Seattle-King County Private Industry Council, and other 
local resources as partners in our Community Response Team. 

The Community Response Team provides technical assistance and dislocated 
worker services to Employee Transition Committees. Transition Committees are 
comprised of managers, employees, unions when present, and local service providers. 
They are the primary vehicle used by the Community Response Team to organize 
services at businesses closing or laying off large groups of employees. 

Since 1989 our Community Response Team has relied heavily on early 
'notification pursuant to the WARN Act as the main mechanism for initiating a locally 
boordinated response to worker dislocation. Upon receipt of a WARN notice, the 
State Dislocated Worker Unit contacts the employer, and any employee organization 
present, to set up an initial meeting. At the initial meeting the Community Response 
fleam- advocates for the establishment of an Employee Transition Committee. 
[Together with the employer, employees, and any collective bargaining representatives, 
the Team sets a date for an organizational meeting. Once organized, the Transition 

bommlttee Identifies employees' needs and coordinates the delivery of dislocated 

worker services. Many of these services are provided prior to the closure or layoff. 

As you can see, significant early notification Is critical to a rapid and coordinated 

response, 

I believe two examples might Illustrate both the best and worst of WARN as It 
is currently written. 

In 1991 the fifty employees of the Westin Hotel's Trader Vic's restaurant 
received ninety days notification of closure. Within 48 hours the employer and the 

Eotei Employees and Restaurant Employees Union Local #8 were contacted by the 
Islocated Worker Unit. A meeting was set up with the Community Response Team 
where It was determined thst the older, Immigrant workforce of thia thame resteurant 
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would require significant reemployment support. We therefore agreed to establish the 
Trader Vic's Reemployment Committee 

Through an employee survey which was developed, distributed, and collected 
jy the Reemployment Committee we Identified the workers' needs and provided pre- 
ayoff assistance including intensive outreach to other food and beverage employers 

icross the county, on-site presentations on unemployment insurance, training, 
;ommunity-based resources, retirement, credit matters and reemployment counseling. 

By the date of the closure, 42 of the 50 employees had secured new 
smployment, entered self-employment, or availed themselves of their union retirement 
aenef its. In eddition several workers were enrolled in or were investigeting vocational 
training through the Private Industry Council. 

It is evident that ample early notification allowed the Community Response 
Team together with the employer and the union to provide a high level of 
reemployment support services resulting hi successful transition to new employment 
for the victims of the Trader Vic's closure 

While the WARN Act worked for workers and the employer at Trader Vic's, It 
ailed miserably at Advanced Technology Labs. 

On August 23, 1993, ATL informed 170 employees at lunchtlme that they 
would be laid off effective 5:00 PM that very same day! To add insult to injury, this 
mass Jayoff had been part of a long-planned workforce reduction. ATL relied on the 
"one third of the workforce or 600 employees" loophole, otherwise known as the 
"mass layoff exemption" In the WARN Act, to claim It was not required to provide its 
employees advance notice. 

i 

The Community Response Team learned of this dislocation through a report in 
the local newspaper. Advanced Technology Laboratories President Dave Perozek 
claimed that ea^' notification and pre-layoff assistance was unnecessary because of 
a severance package provided the employees. 

To date, the Community Response Team has been uneble to Identify the 
affected workers much less be able to provide them any reemployment support. No 
workers have enrolled In readjustment progrems or vocational training through the 
Private Industry Council. The Center's seven years experience with similar situations 
tells us that absent notice and pr*4ayoff assistance many of the ATL dislocated 
workers will fall through the cracks, struggle to regain new employment, and secure 
new employment at considerably less pay with inferior benefits! 
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As these examples indicate, in order to build on the strengths and eliminate the 
weakness of the WARN Act, the King County Reemployment Support Center 
recommends the following: 

1 . Eliminate the mass layoff loophole by covering all layoffs that effect 
25 or more employees, in any six month period. 

2. Lower the company size threshold to 50 or more employees in order 
to cover more dislocated workers. 

3. Provide 8 longer notification period. As Trader Vic's proved, more 
time to prepare means a more successful transition to reemployment. 



In conclusion, the King County Reemployment Support Center sees the WARN 
Act as the key to effectively responding to plant closures and mass layoffs. 
Significant early notice allows the employer, affected workers, and dislocated worker 
service providers to plan and implement a coordinated and comprehensive program 01 
Reemployment support. This in turn results in a more orderly and successful transitior 
:o new jobs for dislocated workers. 

Thank you. 

jpeiu#8afl-clo 
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Testimony of Chris Scriver 
Before the Senate Labor and Human Resources Committee 

Subcommittee on Labor 
July 26, 1994 

My name is Chris Scriver. I live in Lake City, Tennessee. I am 
here representing the Greenbrier Workers Committee! I am here ?2 
try and stop what happened to us from happening to anyoS 222. 

I worked at Greenbrier Industries in Clinton for seven years we 
made clothing and tents for the US Military. At thVtl^tne plant 
shut down last July, 450 people worked at it. People at 
Greenbrier made about $ 5.00 an hour. You can't save no mlney on 

i^4.S!!« during our usual 4 v «cation we began to suspect that 
something was wrong. our vacation was extended an extra week 

Sf^fiff.f ald l hM W f? n0 bl ? P rob1 ™' ^st a temporary stortS; 
0 L mataria l** w ? raallv couldn't find anything out fSS T the 
company. I found out about the closing when a TV rioorter^al^d 

S , th!°! t n? f JS* WOtkerS fOUnd ° ut ttbou * tht%L.L"S£t Jame^J 
on the 6:00 TV news, we GOT NO ADVANCED NOTICE. * 

2ni r ?«n a L S i U1 plent / of wor * * nan £t closed. The plant had $34 
Million in government contracts at the time of the closing? 

m ? h !«ni° S i n S J eally tore J me «P- That first week I cried every day. 

L!II? t to bad c 7 in9 and 1 9 0t U P crying. Everybody was tore So 
People were wondering how to pay their bills. P * 

e?S s £} rl L! 0 j!? d .2*l th waa • 1 « ht months pregnant when the place 
didn * have insurance **«n the company but they Still 

IS?-!? 2 i nS « an £ e ?°2 ey out of h#r last She complained 

™ d * *i 2 check from the company. it bounced. she call2d 
3L£ tea « bft cause she didn't have the money to cover that bounced 

TlZir &'2^£gft3? fi* h " r Ph ° na - Oi«connecteS d 

ZTZ R L„+ JS* pl ?£ assure! him thet everything was * "e. 

Red went out and bought a new Pord Bronco. The next week he fcward 
the place was closed. About a month later he a^nost died fJom 
ito&nrtt^**' 1 fiflUr# ft m th * »tr...°aSd tlS Jg$ 

Because we got no notice, we had no chance to prepare, if we had 
gotten notice people could have gotten a lit?le P "ahe.d on JhSlr 
rmsllki hoi? .JiSSi IP ^H 6 * Paople could have gotten their 

2SiS l.»i U fc * t f! 1 * h S ,0l 2 out * " hmd * ott ™ n c*ice paople 
would have had time to find another 30b, or plan to get in a 
retraining program, if we had gotten notice, Red wouldn't hive 
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bought • new Bronco and probably wouldn't have had a heart attack/ 

J My brother Jimmy worked at Greenbrier. Ha had m» -f^.* k-u. 
*w 0Ab8Oft, » husband died suddenly of cancer f. r . Mh H„ 

* Sandra Hampton was owed $44,000. She got zip. 

* Donna Burke was owed $1,700. She got sip. 

taTpSd. l0t * m ° r# PC ° P1 * 1,110 °^ ""^ that Greenbrier should 

fSSTl^ V"* th0U « ht th *y E~fKtim.SE? the closina 3 

f.v\?a^ J£| J^n't. *e talked to 

lawyer, would even take ttoWK££&^ no°mon.y . th "° 

tl hi«*^' i i?*? OUr 2"*" •»<» •t.al your money, you don't have 
to hire and attorney to gat anything done. Greenbrier stole ml 
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money, why should I have to hire ah attorney??? 

£2 2L? f ?^J^-J£ r, ?7 most ^Po^tant changes that need to 
ne made in the WARN Act ere: 

iiw* SUA J 0 ^ 0 ?^ •agreement of the lew. The Department of 
Labor *nould be abl * t0 investigate and prosecute oeoole for 

iiki*ii°oot of .^^!t ct 'Jf >ta of ^JSSSSlJgSS^ till 

like we got shafted end nobody even noticed, if Graanbriar 
convicted or fined, it would make elotof Si ae] l lltoSsU TJtSl 
. is some justice in the world. 

2) The punishments available should included damages, not lust 
^ a J costs. Under the present law, no company c™ end up naySc 

Th5? II V not at r?Sht^ th<m thCy WOUld SaV * for f ^oSiS; y it? 
whatevel. 1W 8hOUld C ° VWr ^ * ox ** r *' part-time, full-time, 

is ^fm^^fL^ 11 h#lp alot ' Por P° or **** us 90 days 
is a lot more time to save up money and get ahead on some bills? 

5) WARN Act rights should be posted. Most people at Greenbrier 
had no idea we even should have gotten notice. Greenbrier 

Actf 9 ° y ° U a11 t0 support thes * needed improvements in the WARN 
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